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EXTRACTS FROM “CLARKSON’S PORTRAITURE OF 
QUAKERISM.” 
(Continued from page 771.) 

When we consider the depravity of heart, 
and the misery and ruin that are frequently 
connected with gaming, it would be strange 
indeed, if the'Quakers, as highly professing 
Christians, had not endeavored to extirpate it 
from their own body. 

No people, in facet, have taken more or‘more 
effectual measures for its suppression. They 
have proscribed the use of all games of chance, 
and of all games of skill, that are connected 
with chance in any manner. Hence cards, 
dice, horse-racing, cock-fighting, and all the 
amusements, which come under this definition, 
are forbidden. 

But as there are certain transactions, inde- 
pendently of these amusements, which are 
equally connected with hazard, and which indi- 
viduals might convert into the means of moral 
depravity and temporal ruin, they have forbid- 
den these also, by including them under the 
appellation of gaming. 

Of this description are concerns in the lot- 
tery, from which all Quakers are advised to 
refrain. These include the purchase of tickets, 
and al! insurance upon the same. 

In transactions of this kind there is always 
a monied stake, and the issue is dependant upon 
chance. There is of course the same fascina- 
ting stimulus as in cards, or dice, arising from 
the hope of gain. The mind also must be 


equally agitated between hope and fear; and 
the same state of desperation may be produced, 
with other fatal consequences, in the event of 
loss. 

Buying and selling in the public stocks of 
the kingdom is, under particular circumstances, 
discouraged also. Where any of the members 
of the Society buy into the stocks, under the 
idea that they are likely to obtain better secur- 
ity, or more permanent advantages, such a 
transfer of their property is allowable. But if 
any were to make a practice of buying or sell- 
ing, week after week, upon speculation ‘only, 
such a practice would come under the denom- 
ination of gaming. In this case, like the pre- 
ceding, it is evident, that money would be the 
object in view ; that the issue would be hazard- 
ous; and, if the stake or deposit were of 
great importance, the tranquillity of the mind 
might be equally disturbed, and many tempo- 
ral sufferings might follow. 

The Quakers have thought it right, upon the 
same principle, to forbid the custom of laying of 
wagers upon any occasion whatever, or of reap- 
ing advantage from any doubtful event, by a 
previous agreemeut upon a monied stake. This 
prohibition, however, is not on record, like the 
former, but is observed asa traditional law. 
No Quaker-parent would suffer his child, nor 
Quaker-schoolmaster the ehildren entrusted to 
his care, nor any. member another, to be com 
cerned in amusements of this kind without a 
suitable reproof. 
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By means of these prohibitions, which are 
enforced, in a great measure, by the discipline, 
the Quakers have put a stop to gaming more 
‘effectually than others, but particularly by 
means of the latter. For history has shewn 
us, that we cannot always place a reliance on a 
mere prohibition of any particular amusement 
or employment, as a cure for gaming, because 
any pastime or employment, however innocent 
in itself, may be made an instrument for its 
designs. There are few customs, however harm- 
less, which avarice cannot convert into the 
means of rapine, on the one hand, and of dis- 
tress on the other. 

Many of the games, which are now in use 
with such pernicious effect to individuals, were 
not formerly the instruments of private ruin. 
Horse-racing was originally instituted with a 
view of promoting a better breed of horses for 
the services of man. Upon this principle it was 
continued. It afforded no private emolument to 
any individual. The bystanders were only 
spectators. They were not interested in the vic- 
tory. The victor himself was remunerated, not 
with money, but with crowns and garlands, the 
testimonies of public applause. But the spirit 
of gaming got hold of the custom, and turned 
it into a private diversion, which was to afford 
the opportunity of a private prize. 

Cock-fighting, as we learn from Elian, was 
instituted by the Athenians, immediately after 
their victory over the Persians, to perpetuate 
the memory of the event, and to stimulate the 
courage of the youth of Greece in the defence 
of their own freedom; and it was continued 
upon the same principle, or as a public institu- 
tion for a public good. But the spirit of avarice 
seized it, as it has done the custom of horse- 
racing, and continued it for a private gain. 

Cards, that is European cards, were, as all 
are agreed, of a harmless origin. Charles the 
sixth, of France, was particularly afflicted with 
the hypochondriasis. While in this disordered 
state, one of his subjects invented them, to give 
variety of amusement to his mind. From the 
Court they passed into private families. And 
here the same avaricious spirit fastened upon 
them, and, with its cruel talons, clawed them, 
as it were, to its own purposes, not caring how 
much these little instruments of cheerfulness in 
. human disease were converted into instruments 
for the extension of human pain, 

In the same manner as the spirit of gaming 
has seized upon these different institutions and 
amusements of antiquity, and turned them from 
their original to new and destructive uses, so 
there is no certainty that it will not seize upon 
others, which may have been innocently resort- 
ed to, and prostitute them equally with the 
former. The mere prohibition of particular 
amusements, even if it could be enforced, would 
be no cure for the evil. The brain of man is 


fertile enough, as fast as one custom is probibit- 
ed, to fix upon another. And if all the games, 
now in use, were forbidden, it would be still 
fertile enough to invent others for the same 
purpose. ‘The bird that flies in the air, and the 
snail that crawls upon the ground, have not 
escaped the notice of the gamester, but have 
been made each of them subservient to his 
pursuits. The wisdom, therefore, of the Qua- 
kers, in making it to be considered as a law of 
the Society, that no member is to lay wagers, or 
reap advantage from any doubtful event, by a 
previous agreement upon a monied stake, is 
particularly conspicuous. For, wherever it can 
be enforced, it must be an effectual cure for 
gaming. For we have no idea how a man can 
gratify his desire of gain, by means of any of 
the amusements of chance, if he can make no 
monied arrangements about their issue. 

The first argument for the prohibition of 
cards, and“of similar amusements, by the Qua- 
kers, is—that they are below the dignity of the 
intellect of man, and of his moral and Ubristian 
character. 

The reasons which the Quakers give for the 
prohibition of cards, and of amusements of a 
similar nature, to the members of their own 
Society, are generally such as are given by other 
Christians, though they make use of one which 
is peculiar to themselves. 

t has been often observed, that the word 
amuscment is proper to characterize the employ- 
ments of children, but that the word utility is 
the only one proper to characterize the employ- 
ment of men. 

The first argument of the Quakers, on this 
subject, is of a complexion similar to that of 
the observation just mentioned. For when they 
consider man, as a reasonable being, they are of 
opinion that his occupations should be rational. 
And when they consider him as making a pro- 
fession of the Christian religion, they expect 
that his conduct should be manly, serious, and 
dignified. But all such amusements, as\those 
in question, if resorted to for the filling up of 
his vacant hours, they conceive to be unworthy 
of his intellect, and to be below the dignity of 
his Christian character. ; 

They believe also, when they consider man 
as a moral being, that it his duty, as it is un- 
questionably his interest, to aim at the improve- 
ment of his moral character. Now, one of the 
foundations, on which this improvement must 
be raised, is knowledge. But knowledge is only 
slowly acquired. And human life, or the time 
for the acquisition of it, is but short. It does 


not appear, therefore, in the judgment of the 
Quakers, that a person can have much time for 
amusements of this sort, if he be bent upon 
obtaining that object, which will be most con- 


ducive to his true happiness, or to the end of 
his existence here. 
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Upon this first argument of the Quakers I 
shall only observe, lest it should be thought 
singular, that sentiments of a similar import are 
to be found in authors, of a different religious 
denomination, and of acknowledged judgment 
and merit. Addison, in one of his excellent 
chapters on the proper employment of life, has 
the following observation: “The next method, 
says he, that I would propose to fill up our time, 
should be innocent and useful diversions. I must 
confess I think it is below reasonable creatures, 
to be altogether conversant in such diversions, as 
are merely innocent, and have nothing else to 
recommend them, but that there is no hurt in 
them. Whether any kind of gaming has even 
thus much to say for itself, 1 shall not deter- 
mjne: but I think it is very wonderful to see 
persons of the best sense passing a dozen hours 
together in shuffling and dividing a pack of 
cards, with no other conversation, but what is 
made up of a few game-phrases, and no other 
ideas, but those of’ red or black spots, ranged 
together in different figures. Would not a man 
laugh to hear ary one of this species complain- 
ing that life is short?” 

The Quakers are not so superstitious as to 
imagine that there can be any evil in cards, 
considered abstractly as cards, or in some of 
the other amusements, that have been mention- 
ed. The red or the black images on their sur- 
faces can neither pollute the fingers, nor the 
minds, of those who handle them. They may 
be moved about, and dealt in various ways, and 
no objectionable consequences may follow. 
They may be used, and this innocently, to con- 
struct the similitudes of things. They may be 
arranged, so as to exhibit devices, which may 
be productive of harmless mirth. The evil, 
connected with them, will depend solely upon 
the manner of their use. If they are used for 
atrial of skill, and for this purpose only, they 
will be less dangerous, than where they are 
used for a similar trial, with a monied stake. In 
the former case, however, they may be made to 
ruffle the temper, for, in the very midst of vic- 
tory, the combatant may experience defeat. In 
the latter case, the loss of victory will be ac- 
companied by a pecuniary loss, and two causes, 
instead of one, of the excitement of the passions 
will operate at once upon the mind. 

It seldom happens, and it is much to be 
lamented, either that children, or that more 
mature persons, are satisfied with amusements 
of this kind, so as to use them simply as trials 
of skill. A monied stake is usually proposed, 
as the object to be obtained. This general 
attachment of a monied victory to cards is pro- 
ductive frequently of evil. It generates often 
improper feelings. It gives birth to uneasiness 
dnd impatiance, while the contest is in doubt, 
and not unfrequently to anger and resentment, 
when it is over. 


But the passions, which are thus excited 
among youth, are excited also, but worked up 
to greater mischief, where grown-up persons 
follow these amusements imprudently, than: 
where children are concerned. For though 
avarice, and impatience, and anger, are called 
forth among children, they subside sooner. A 
boy, though he loses his all when he loses his 
stake, suffers: nothing from the idea of having 
impaired the means of his future comfort and 
independence. His next week’s allowance, or 
the next little gift, will set him right again. 
But when a grown up person, who is settled in 
the world, is led on by these fascinating amuse- 
ments, so as to lose that which would be of 
importance to his present comfort, but more 
particularly to the happiness of his future life, 
the case is materially altered. ‘The same pas- 
sions, which harrass the one, will harass the 
other, but the effects will be widely different. 
I have been told that persons have been so agi- 
tated before the playing of the card that was 
to decide their destiny, that large drops of 
sweat have fallen from their faces, though they 
were under no bodily exertions. Now,* what 
must have been the state of their minds, when 
the card in question proved decisive of their 
loss? Reason must unquestionably have fled. 
And it must have been succeeded instantly 
either by fury or despair. It would not have 
been at all wonderful, if persons in such a state 
were to have lost their senses, or, if unable to 
; contain themselves, they were immediately to 
have vented their enrayed feelings either upon 
themselves, or upon others, who were the 
| authors, or the spectators, of their loss. 

(To be continued.) 

Extract FroM Evsesius.—Eusebius, in 
his Ecclesiastical History, says, “‘ Nothing about 
them was pompous, either in clothes, diet, or 
habitations, or household stuff. Such of them 
as were noble, or learned, or of gentle extrac- 
tion, laid aside their pride and all their swell- 
ing titles, forgot that they were better educated 
or of higher birth than others, and became like 
their brethren. Plaiting and curling the hair 
(then generally practised by the Gentile nations, ) 
were things that both their men and women 
proscribed, thinking that labor lost, which was 
spent on such superfluities. They were jealous 
of their serious frame of spirit and careful to 
preserve it, and therefore the wearing of all such 
dresses as might serve to infuse vanity into their 
minds, to foster pride, or damp their seal for 
their religion, they shunned as they did houses 
infected with the plague. They minded no 
such things as modes and fashions, nor did 
any new habit or ornament that came up, en- 
tice them to imitation,—decency was their rule, 
and modesty the standard of their habit and 
conversation.” 
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“Cast THY BREAD UPON THE WATERS.” — 
The sowing of the seed in the mud of rivers 
may perhaps be alluded to in the text, “ Cast 
thy bread upon the waters,”’ (see Eccles. xi. 1.) 
The seeds of the Lotus Lily are used in the 
manufacture of bread, owing to the quantity 
of starch and gluten they contain. These seeds 
are sown by being enveloped in clay, and 
thrown into the water, so that they sink in the 
mud. There they germinate; and, after many 
days, the plants appear above the water, bearing 
flowers and fruit, the seeds of whicl are again 
employed as bread. The passage in Isaiah, 
“ And by great waters the seed of Sibor, the 
harvest of the river, is her revenue,”—is by 
some supposed to refer to the Lotus Lily, which 
is still held sacred in the East. It is said that 
one of the benighted natives of Nepaul, upon 
entering Sir William Jones’ study, made pros- 
trations before this plant, which happened to 
be there for examination—Balfour’ Botany | 


and Religion. 


“To do all things so that the Deity may be 
honored, refers to almost every action of a| 





given that Friends of Missenden, Amersham, 
Chesham, and Woburnham, through negligence, 
by degrees, let fall their meetings on week- 
days, this meeting, sensible of the hurt and 
loss occasioned thereby to the Friends of those 
meetings, as well as to the honor of truth and 
its testimony, long since borne in those piaces, 
provided that William Penn and Nicholas Noy, 
should visit the Friends of those meetings re- 
spectively, and to them read the following let- 
ter, in the name of this meeting :— 

Dear Frienps,—When we consider the 
days that are past, and the years that are gone, 
and call to mind the time of our distress, when 
darkness had overcast us, insomuch that we 
saw no light, and then bring to remembrance 
the day-spring that descended upon us—the 
breaking forth of God’s visitation of light 
among us. O glorious was the day! how joy- 
ful those tidings! how lovely the feet of them 
that were the messengers thereof! Were not 
you, with us, deeply affected; your souls smit- 
ten, and made to confess to the same, and to 
bear your testimony over all the sufferings and 
reproach that did attend syou? And in that 


man’s life. Happily the Divine Glory is thus | tender, lovely time, even the years of your 
promoted by some men even in trifling affairs, youth, and your first espousals, were you not 


. —almost whether they eat or drink, or whatso- | zealous for the Lord, and did you not assemble 


ever thing they do.: There is, in truth, scarce- | yourselves together to wait upon Him; to feel 
ly a more efficacious means of honoring the | after his presence, as that alone in which you 
Deity, than by observing a constant Christian | found life, grace, strength, and true satisfac. 
manner of conducting our intercourse with} tion? And did you not then run well? But 
men. He who habitually maintains his alle-| what hath hindered? ©, what hath taken you 
giance to religion and to purity, who is moderate | off? It is our brotherly exhortation in the dear 
and chaste in all his pursuits, and always’ and blessed truth of God that you let not the 
makes the prospects of the future predominate | testimony once borne amongst you, and by you, 
over the temptations of the present, is one of | fa)] in your streets, that it may not be told by 
the most efficacious recommenders of goodness, | professor or profane, there was once a meeting 
—one of the most impressive preachers of | of the people called Quakers in Amersham, but 
righteousness,—and, by consequence, one of the | it is come to nothing. 
most efficient promoters of the glory of God.” | Surely the Lord is not pleased herewith, nor 
Dymond’s Essays. ae it engage the Lord’s presence, nor is it 
or your growth and profiting in the work and 
a way of the Lord. But it both hurts your breth- 
ee ot ee. ren, gives offence to the worldly ones, and makes 
As it was not long before a falling away man- you barren, and dishonors God’s everlastin 
ifested itself in the primitive churches, it need | truth. Therefore, in the tender love of God 
be no matter of surprise if the like happened | that is zealous of his pure glory, get together 
among the meetings of our early Friends. The | again, sit down’ and wait to feel the Lord’s 
date of the following record shows how soon a | presence and wisdom, and ordering amongst you 
declension took, place from the zeal displayed | for the establishment of your decayed meetings 
on their first gathering, while it shows the wis-| that (though but two or three) you may not 
dom of the establishment of a system of disci-| forsake the asrembling of yourselves together, 
pline whereby provision was made for the! but meeting by the light and name of Christ 
awakening and restoration of those who had in| Jesus our Lord, his divine presence and heav- 
any measure left their first loye. We have no| enly blessings you may witnessto your refresh- 
account of what was the result of the epistle | ment, growth, and establishment; to the com- 
from the Monthly Meeting in question upon | forting of your brethren, the judging of the 
these particular meetings to which it was ad-| world, and the magnifying the name of the 
dressed. Lord our God, in which you will all come to 





| At a meeting held at Thomas Ellwood’s, on | obtain an eternal inheritance with all them that 
the 5th of 4th month, 1672, an account being! in their day did diligently come together to 
~~ 
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worship God in the pure light and spirit of his 
Son. And dear friends, this further springs 
In our minds in the same tender love of the 
Lord, that you make it matter of great weight 
to frequent, and as much as may be, with all 
clearness, before the Lord, to keep close to your 
Own meetings, whereby you may be a strength 
and support to one another, and may all come to 
know what it is to travel through and over those 
weights and exercises that attend all who are 
the first-fruits to God in any place, that so you 
may come to receive the reward of true trav- 
ellers in the way of the Lord. And we are 
well assured that the Lord will cause the life 
to arise; break forth, and shine through all fogs 
and mists of darkness, to the lifting up of his 
standard and ensign for the gathering in of 
the people, as you are faithfully, closely, and 
lovingly exercised in your hearts and spirits 
towards God in all your meetings —From our 
Monthly Meeting, the 8th of 4th Month, 1672. 





How Trve!—Generation after generation 
have felt as we do now, and their lives were as 
active as our own. The heavens will be as 
bright over our graves as they are about our 
paths. Yet a little while, and all this will 
have happened. The throbbing heart will be 
stilled, and we shall be at rest. Our funeral 
will wend its way and the prayers will be said, 
we shall be left in the darkness and the sileace 
of the tomb, and it may be, for a short time we 
shall be spoken of, but the things of life shall 
creep on, and our names shall be forgotten. 
Days shall continue to move on, and laughter 
and songs will be heard in the room where we 
died; and the eyes that mourned for us be dry 
and animated with joy, and even our children 
will cease to think of us, and remember to lisp 
our names no more. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THOUGHTS ON THE USE OF PROPERTY. 


The following “Thoughts on the Use of 
Property” were circulated, in a printed form, 
to some extent through the city of Philadel- 
phia, a little more thao thirty years ago; but 
thinking that the article would probably be 
new to most of the readers of ‘ The Lutelli- 
gencer,” I have concluded to send it for inser- 
tion. It is a searching and affecting appeal to 
the conscience, in relation to the due fulfil- 
ment of our stewardships, the force of which 
cannot easily be evaded. It would seem as if 
the present time was a very suitable season for 
the scrious consideration of the subject, when 
we remember the urgent appeals which are 
made to our benevolence by the suffering con- 
dition of the Freed-people, many of whom are 
perishing from the want of the necessaries of 
life. Can we feel prepared to hear the sum- 
mons, “ Give an account of thy stewardship,” 


if we fail to respond for their relief; when we 
remember that our Saviour said, “ Inasmuch 
as ye did it not to one of the least of these, ye 
did it not to me ?” 8. B. F. 
Greenwich, Conn., lst month 31st, 1865. 

“Tt is an opinion held universally by those 
who receive the Scriptures as a Divine revela- 
tion, that this life is, in a certain sense, a season 
of probation ; and that according to the conduct 
of each individual, will be his eternal destiny. 
It is as generally admitted, too, that according 
to the wise arrangements of Providence, all 
men are entrusted with certain means of serving 
their Creator, for the employment of which 
they are responsible to him: that as the Su- 
preme Ruler of the uuiverse, he has a perfect 
right to require his intelligent creatures to do 
his will, and be the agents of promoting his 
designs ; that in all parts of this government 
he acts not only with infinite wisdom and pro- 
priety, but with supreme benevolence, and re- 
quires nothing from men which he has not 
given them the means of performing, and the 
performance of which is not connected with 
their own personal benefit as weil a8 his glory. 
Among these trusts are commonly recognized 
the time, talents, industry, and property of 
every individual ; the use of which is required 
from each, according to the proportion of his 
endowments, and the opportunity he has of 
employing them to good purposes. It is in the 
ordering of His providence that there should 
be a difference in human conditions; that one 
man should possess wealth, or the higher gift 
of intellect, whilst another struggles all his life 
with adversity, or is a stranger to the pleasures 
of the cultivated mind. 

This state of things must have a design, and 
the arrangements of society must convince 
every rational person, that it is the will of 
Providence that the human race should regard 
each other with benevolence; and be taught 
their brotherhood by the wants and the woes 
of one class, and the ability of the other to re- 
lieve and remove them. Yet how prone are 
we to overlook these plain indications of our 
duty ! how liable to forget the Divine source of 
all our blessings, and to attribute to our own 
industry and skill, the possession of the advan- 
tages which distinguish us from others! How 
common it is, therefore, for men to live as if 
they were under no obligation to a higher 
power ! 

But in the meantime the day of impartial 
judgment is hastening upon us; the voice 
echoes daily in our ears from the new grave of 
some departed associate: ‘ Remember thy stew- 
ardship—the day of account is at hand.’ It 
becomes us, then, solemnly to contemplate our 
duty, and the manner in which we are dis- 
charging it. It is a serious fact, that we must 
soon render an account of the manner in which 
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we have employed the trusts committed to us. 
Have we been acting, for instance, under a fuil 
sense that we are but the trustees of the pro- 
perty which we enjoy? Have we, as it in- 
creased, been looking round and inquiring, 
What is the Lord’s will that I should do with 
this? How shall I do the greatest amount of 
good with the money which my heavenly Father 
has given me—certainly as a steward for others, 
for it is beyond my necessities? Or, have we 
believed in our hearts that our property is the 
fair reward of our own labor, that no other be- 
ing has any claim upon it, that it should serve 
to gratify all our desires, and that what is left 


after they are satisfied, should be put out to in- 


crease until we die and leave the mass to others, 
when we can no longer take pleasure in it our- 
selves? 

Surely he has read the New Testament to 
little purpose who comes to this latter conclu- 
sion. Our Lord likened the kingdom of 


.Heaven—that is, the Divine reign in the 


hearts of men—to a. man who delivered pro- 
‘perty to his servants, ‘to every one according 
to his ability,’ with the command, ‘Occupy 
TILL I come; and the servant who carefully 
kept the property without using or wasting it, 
but still without employing it to good purposes, 
was ordered to be cast out, because he was un- 
profitable. 

How similar is the character of this servant 
to that of the man who hoards up the wealth, 
be the amount great or small—five talents or 
one—which Providence has bestowed on him, 
and is called on to appear before his Creator 
as his Judge, and has to confess that he has 
hid it in the earth? So the great point of de- 
cision, at the trial of the final day, as repre- 
sented by our Lord, the Judge himself, will be 
that the righteous will be found to have fed 
the hungry, given water to the thirsty, received 
the stranger, clothed the naked, and visited 
the sick and the prisoner, whilst the sentence 
of condemnation will be based on the fact 
that the unrighteous had omitted these duties. 

It is not asserted that they refused to per- 
form these offices of benevolence when their 
services were implored, but it is implied that 
they did it not voluntarily, whether solicited 
or not, as a plain and positive duty required of. 
every man to whom (tod has given the ability. 
If we were truly the disciples of the compas. 
sionate Saviour, we should delight in works of 
benevolence as one of the most happy of our 
earthly privileges. 

What a blessed imitation of the examaple of 
our Lord it is to follow his footsteps in de- 
voting our lives to the good of others! How 
unceasing and unwearied were His efforts for 
the temporal and eternal good of mankind ; and 
how certain must that man be of being in the 
path of duty, and enjoying the approbation of 


heaven, who finds his greatest pleasure in ad- 
ministering to the wants of the destitute, and 
relieving the distresses of the afflicted! Like 
every other Christian duty, its performance is 
not only attended with the purest emotion, and 
is a thousand times rewarded io the approba- 
tion of conscience, and in the happiness which 
is its result, but it is also entirely reasonable 
and just. 

What can be more equitable than that an 
individual whose wants are supplied by Provi- 
dence, who has more than his necessities re- 
quire, should be expected to distribute the ex- 
cess to those who have no means of securing 
the same competency ? ; 

What is more contrary to reason than that, 
instead of making this use of his superabun- 
dance, a man should allow it to accumulate 
without doing any good, being certain that 
death will soon separate him from it? He 
knows that when that occurs, he will have lost 
forever the dpportunity of enjoying the happi- 
ness that attends benevolence. 

He may even bequeath it to good purposes ; 
but what thanks are due to him who gives 
what he can no longer retain? Will that de- 
votion of it be accounted as an act of his 
stewardship, if he might have dispensed it in 
his lifetime without injustice to his family? 
How much wiser, as well as more Christian, 
would it have been if he had distributed his 
surplus wealth when he could control its appli- 
cation, and enjoy the consciousness that he was 
not living unprofitably—‘In all points as he 
came so shall he go; and what profit hath he 
that hath labored for the wind?’ Or, does the 
man faithfully execute his stewardship who 
allows his estate to increase for the sake of his 
children, on the plea that it is his duty to pro- 
vide for them? 

He must first settle the question with his 
conscience what is his duty to them, taking 
into consideration the whole influence which 
his property is to exert. Is he morally at 
liberty to bequeath them such an amount as 
may even probably prevent them from becoming 
intelligent, industrious, useful members of so- 
ciety, and humble, practical Christians? Let 
him look at bis duty in this light, and then de- 
cide what true affection requires of him. But 
rather let him view it in the light of the Gospel 
and of eternity, and see what God demands of 
him, and let him inquire the meaning of this 
declaration—‘ Unto whomsoever much is given, 
of him shall be much required.’ 

If these things be true, how are we living? 
Do we delight to imitate the Lord’s example? 
Do we love to obey the commandment, ‘ Do good 
unto all as ye have opportunity?’ Are we 
ready to hear the summons, ‘Give an account 
of thy stewardship?’ Does the economy of our 
habits of living, and, if necessary, our self- 
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denials, prove that our hearts are interested in 
discharging this duty? Do we contribute all 
we might, or is it a trifling proportion—the 
mere fragments of our substance that we are 
bestowing? Let us look upon the world of 
suffering around us; let us contemplate the 
numbers who are growing up in ignorance, 
whom we might supply with the means of edu- 
cation; the immortal souls whom we might 
supply with a Bible, and direct by our coun- 
sels ; the young beginners in crime whom we 
might befriend and reclaim to virtue; the 
widows and orphans, the helpless and diseased, 
the aged and forsaken, the friendless and dis- 
consolate, to whom we might become benefac- 
tors, and restore to comfort, peace, and use- 
fulness. 

Let us look at our means of doing good ; 
how many enjoyments we have that a large 
proportion of our fellow beings are strangers 
to; how many superfluities we have in our 
mode of living and domestic arrangements ; 
how easily we might give away a tenth, a 
fourth, perhaps three-fourths of our income for 
the good of others. Let us view the facilities 
we have for a prudent distribution of our 
charities—the institutions established for be- 
nevolent purposes, in whose judicious manage- 
ment we have entire confidence; the willingness 
of the ignorant to be taught; the new means 
devising every day to make knowledge more 
plain, attractive, and accessible; the willing- 
ness which is manifested on the part of the 
classes who need relief to make proper exer- 
tions for themselves, and to yield to the moral 
influence of kindness and honest advice. 

Let us remember, too, that our own interests, 
those of our children, our community, and our 
country, are all” promoted by ameliorating the 
condition of those who are destitute of the ad- 
evantages of others. More than all, let the 
Christian be animated by the thought, that as 
a public benefactor he is doing the will of his 
heavenly Father; that he is reclaiming his 
fellow-men from crime and misery, and thus 
taking the surest means of leading them to that 
course of uprightness and piety which will 
promote His glory on earth, and through His 
mercy, bring them to everlasting happiness. 

In the view of all these considerations and mo- 
tives, let us take a stand in this matter worthy 
of our lot, and of our opportunities. Let us 
rejoice to take advantage of the privilege 
afforded us of becoming blessings to the world 
and the agents of a benevolent Providence. 
Let us make a thank-offering to the Father of 
our mercies, that we shall not be ashamed and 
confused to meet at the hour of death or the 
day of judgment.” 





“Tr our hearts condemn us not, then have 
we confidence toward God.” 


From “Elements of Character.” 
AFFECTION. 
(Continued from page 774) 
Much is said of the truth and purity of 


‘childhood, and they are very beautiful, for tae 


angels that care for children do continually 
behold the face of the Heavenly Father,—do 
stand perpetually within the sphere of absolute 
truth and purity. But soon the child slips the 
leading-strings of its guardian spirit, and comes 
into his own liberty ; and now, unless it freely 
chooses to follow with willing and constant 
step in the same path wherein it has thus far 
been led, it will wander from side to side, in- 
creasing at each turning, the distance that sep- 
arates it from the way of life, until at last it 
may wander so far that it loses the desire, and 
even the memory, which might lead it to re- 
turn. Vicious propensities will perhaps begin 
to show themselves; and in the hardened and 
shameless youth it will be hard to recognize 
any trace of the innocence of infatcy. But 
perhaps instead of viciousness, carelegsness is 
developed, and youth is brightened by gayety, 
amiability, and ready generosity. Occasional 
derelictions from truth and honor find ready 
apologists among friends, because the boy or 
the girl is so “‘ good-hearted ;” but a closer in- 
spection readily shows that the goodness of 
heart is very superficial, that the left hand is 
often unjust while the right is generous, that a 
lie is no offence to the conscience, if it be a 
good-natured one, and, in short, that very little 
dependence can be placed on the uprightness 
that has no firmer base than good-heartedness. 
Young persons of this sort are sometimes led 
away to commit some act so base that their 
eyes are opened to the dangers that beset the 
path in which they are travelling, and in sor- 
row and dismay they turn to seek the way of 
innocence whence they had wandered. Too 
often, however, the carelessness of youth passes 
into the indifference of adult life and the cal- 
lousness of old age. What can be more revolt- 
ing than an old age cold, hard, and selfish ? 
Yet this is the natural and almost unavoidable 
result of a youth that does not fix its heart in 
unwavering love upon truth and purity,—whose 
aspirations are not for those things which can- 
not grow old, and which the world can neither 
give nor take away. A heart filled with love 
for excellence can never grow old; for it will 
go on increasing in all that is lovely and gra- 
cious so long as it lives; and where there is 
perpetual growth of the faculties there can be 
no decay. We grow old, not by wear, but by 
rust; and we can never become the prey of 
rust while our faculties are kept bright by the 
power and the exercise of earnest love. The 
fleshly body must grow old and die, for it is 
of the earth, earthy; but it is by our own 
weakness and indolence if our spiritual body 
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ever gathers a wrinkle on its brow. When the 
fleshy body drops from us, what must be our 
shame and our despair if we rise in a spiritual 
body deformed with evil passions, or corrupt 
with the leprosy of sin. Too many, alas! 
spend all their energies in feeding and clothing 
and sheltering the natural body having 
the spiritual body hungry and naked, and 
cold. We sometimes hear wonder expressed 
that a mind thus starved has become 
superannuated and doating, while the body 
still carries on its functions with vigor; but 
had the body been treated with a similar neg- 
lect, it would have long before returned to the 
dust. The growth of the spiritual body should 
be continuous from the cradle through eter- 
nity ; and seldom can any other reason than our 
own neglect be assigned for its disease or de- 
cay. The bread of life is perpetually offered 
for its support, and if it refuses to eat, its death 
is on its own head. 

Infants who pass into the spiritual world be- 
fore they are touched by a taint of earth are, 
probably, through the absence of all evil in 
those who are suffered to approach them, 
trained into a purity of Affection that fills their 
whole being with its genial warmth, descend- 
ing, or raying out, into all the imaginations of 

‘the soul and all the thoughts of the mind. 
Thus they serve God in the order which the 
Saviour commanded, with all the heart and soul, 
and mind. They, however, who remain long 
on earth, almost without exception, have the 
order of their nature so reversed, that their 
powers must be converted to the right, in the 
order of St. Paul, ascending from the lowest to 
the highest ; or, which is the same thing, pass- 
ing from the outmost to the inmost. The low- 
est and most external part of the being must 
be made obedient to the laws of Divine Order, 
and on this as a foundation must the higher 
and internal nature be built up, uotil it forms 
a sanctuary ; and upon its altar shall fire from 
heaven descend so often as a gift is offered. 

The practice of external vice, just in propor- 
tion to its grossness, inc2zpacitates us for per- 
ceiving what is true, or loving what is good. 
By vice is not meant crime such as exposes us 
to punishment by the law of the land, but sins 
against the laws of God, that bring their own 
punishment with them, by defacing the image 
of God in the soul. There is always need of 
searching the heart to find if we have commit- 
ted crimes against the soul; for the laws of the 
Jand deal only with the excessive derelictions 
from right which we cannot ignorantly commit. 
We may, however, go on unconsciously in the 
commission of great sits until our hearts be- 
come hardened against all emotions of heavenly 
affection, and our eyes blinded so that we can- 
not distinguish the difference between darkness 
and light. If we would avoid this fearful 


condition, we must often go to the Gospels and 
place the words of the Lord, in their various 
teachings, especially as they come to us from 
the Mount, as it were in judgment over against 
us, and, reading verse by verse, fathom the 
depths of our hearts, and confess whether we 
are guilty or no. Would we escape such guilt, 
we must study these instructions again and 
again, until, as Moses commanded of the laws 
of the elder Scripture, ‘they sha!] be with us 
when we sit in our homes, or walk by the way, 
or lie down, or rise up. And we shall bind 
them for a sign upon our hands, and they shall 
be as frontlets between our eyes. And we 
shall write them upon the posts of our houses, 
and upon our gates.” 


When we place the words of the Lord in ‘ 


judgment over against us, and feel compelled 
to acknowledge our unfaithfulness to their re- 
quirements, there is danger of our falling into 
despair through the consciousness that is thus 
forced upon us of our want of love for the law 
of the Lord. The indulgence of our own wills 
is so sweet to us, that we cannot see how it is 
possible that the yoke of the Lord can ever be- 
come easy to our stiffened necks. We feel as 
though an obedience that did pot spring from 
true love could not be called obedience, nay, 
was almost a sin; for it seems to savor of hy- 
pocrisy. In this state of mind, our only refuge 
is in that faith which St. Paul tells us “ is the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things unseen ;” and then, unless this faith be 
strong enough to make us obey, though not 
from love, yet from a simple belief that at any 
rate obedience is better than disobedience, our 
state is wretched indeed. Our rationality tells 
us that obedience is naught unless we love to 
obey, but an inward conviction of the soul— 
may we not call it the voice of God ?—entreats 


us, saying, “ This do, and thou shalt live.” If, 


in the ardor of our faith, we can forget our ra- 
tionality, and ery, “ Lord, I believe; belp thou 
mine unbelief ;’’ and if we force ourselves to 
do that which we are commanded, though at 
first it may appear to us an act purely external 
and dead, we shall soon find, that, if planted 
in darkness, it is still a living seed, and the 
Lord will water it till it shall spring into a 
growth of beauty that our hearts will cleave to 
with delight. (To be continued.) 
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Wuencr CoME THE WorKERS?—In which 
class in society are they to be found? When 
the hungry are to be fed, the naked to be 
clothed, the sick and in prison to be visited, the 
indigent to be relieved, the aged to be encour- 
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aged and the ignorant instructed, whom do we 
find ready to engage in such.pursuits? Who, 
in this busy scene, where the wheel of individ- 
ual avocations, rolls constantly and steadily on- 
wards, finds time to step aside, and in the lan- 
guage of conduct say to the hungry be ye fed, 
to the naked be ye clothed, to the sick be ye 
visited, and to the aged be comforted, for 
though the shadows around you are lengthen- 
ing, they all point toward the morning. 

Did not experience teach otherwise, we might 
suppose that those who are richly endowed 
with talents, and possessed of abundance of this 
world’s goods, with leisure to consult their own 
inclinations alone, had time or ability for these 
duties. On the contrary, we find the widow’s 
mite as frequently thrown into the treasury as 
the offering of her opulent neighbor; that those 
whose time we would suppose was fully oceu- 
pied, have yet leisure to devote to the interests 
of others; and that some whose mental powers 
seem of an inferior order, far surpass in useful- 
ness others of superior natural abilities, whose 
talents are suffered to remain dormant. 

Observation then confirms us in the belief, that 
to no one class are the useful and the unselfish 
eonfined, but that the willing and the obedient 
are to be found in every department of society. 
These consist of such as recognize that they 


' are only stewards over the talents entrusted to 


their keeping, and who feel that they are ac- 
countable for their use and increase. They are 
willing to do the little duty that is presented, 
for they believe 


God has many aims to compass, 
Many messengers to send ; 

And His ministers are fitted, 
Each to some distinctive end; 


and that upon every member of the human 
family rests a portion of labor. 


— —--49>—-—-____ 


g@s Our correspondent, who inquired in the 
last number, respecting the sufferings of Friends 
in Virginia, may be informed that a meeting of 
those interested in the subject was held at 
Race Street House, Philadelphia, on 4th day 
evening, 8th inst., and that the whole subject 
was referred to a committee of Friends, from 
each of the Monthly Meetings in this city. 
They appointed Joun Saunpers, No. 34 North 
4th street, 7reasurer, to whom all contributions 
may be forwarded. 


pa@~ Matter offered for insertion in the “ In- 
telligencer,” should reach us on the 4th day of 
the week preceding the issue. After our paper 
has been placed in the hands of the printer, we 
are unable to control the arrangement; and, 
more space is sometimes occupied by one sub- 
ject than we deem proper. 


—  —+ wom —— 


Maraiep, in the order of the Society of Friends, 
on the 31st of Ist month, 1865, at the house of 
Lindley Bowne, in Bedford, Calhoun county, Mich., 
Nartuantet Porter, M. D., former editor and pro- 
prietor of the “Battle Creek City News,” to Exiza 
Tage, of the former place. 

er 

Diep, in Philadelphia, on the 6th inst., of con- 
sumption, Fenron Haines, aged 31 years. He was 
an estimable young man; and a member of Green 
Street Monthly Meeting. His remains were interred 
at Friends’ burial-ground, West Chester, Pa., on 
the 9th inst. 


——, on the 28th of 12th month, 1864, Isaac J. 


Nicuors, only son of J. B. and Sarah A. Nichols, 
aged 4 years and 5 months. 


——., on the 6th of 2d month, 1865, near Middle- 
town, Delaware, of membraneous croup, Lyp1a C., 
daughter of John and Lydia C. Allston, aged 2 
years and 10 months. 


——, at the residence of her son-in-law, in Men- 
don, N. Y., after about an half an hour’s illness, 
EuizaBgtu Ciapp, widow of James Clapp, formerly 
ot Duchess Co., N. Y., aged 69 years. Though thus 
suddenly removed, she gave evidence that her life 
had been so devoted to the performance pf all the 
obligations resting on her, both of a spiritual and 
temporal nature, that when she became conscious 
that her hour hag come, so well was she prepared, 
that she had only to leave this beautiful legacy be- 
hind her, in her last words, “Give my love to all 
my children; yes, give my love to every-body.” 

J. 5.0. 
0 ee 
Reported for Friends Intelligencer. 


FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 


The Friend appointed to deliver a lecture 
for this evening not being present, the lecturer 
of the preceeding meeting was asked to supply 
the vacancy.—He began by stating that he was 
not prepared for a symmetrical discourse, but 
was willing to attempt a few remarks on the 
British Constitution. We have all heard much 
of its value, but unlike those we are accustomed 
to read, as we can ours, both State and 
Federal, the much talked of constitution 
of our transatlantic brethren is not defined 
in writing. If you go, said he, into the House 
of Lords and hear the royal assent given, 
either in person or by commission, to an act 
of Parliament, it is in the old Norman-French,— 
both the language and the style conveying the 
same idea of despotism, as in the days of 
William the Conqueror,—“ the king wills.” If 
you consult treatises, on the subject, they will 
inform you that, should majesty refuse, the 





' originally from the king, that whenever heirs 
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denial is couched in the phrase “le roi’s avisera”’ 
—‘“ the king will consider the matter.” You 
will learn, however, that what we call a “ veto” 
has not occurred for several centuries; that it 
would be a dangerous and almost a revolutionary 
act. If you go into a court of Justice, majesty 
1s personified in the judge,—all process is in 
the king’s name—all crimes are charged as 
committed against him. If you visit a vessel 
of war (an act wholly improper for a Friend) 
itis the king’s, or at present, the queen’s—all on 
board are her majesty’s servants. So it is in 
any foreign Embassy. If you consult books, 
you find that the king makes war and peace, 
is apparently the possessor of all power, is the 
fountain of honor, and can create, either by 
writ or patent, baronets, earls, marquesses and 
dukes, and this, too, without limitation. You 
learn, that by the theory of the feudal system, 
he is the ultimate heir of all the land in the 
kingdom—and, as all is supposed to have come 


troduced, had the mortification to hear the 
king speak in these words “Ho! man! will 
they not suffer my bill to pass?” And laying 
his hand on Montague’s head, who was then 
on his knees before him, ‘ Get my bill passed 
by to-morrow, or else to-morrow this head 
of yours shall be off.” This succeeded, for the 
next day the bill passed. His daughter, queen 
Elizabeth, was almost as rough in dealing with 
this assembly. James I., her successor, in whom 
united the blood of the modern with the ancient 
kings, had high notions of the kingly preroga- 
tive—but a continuance of the same ideas and 
a practical exhibition of them by his son 
Charles I. cost him his head. At the restora- 
tion, the bill of rights and the habeas corpus 
act clipped this royal interference with the 
liberty of the subject. The revolution of 1688 
settled civil liberty on a firmer basis, and sinee, 
although Sir Robert Walpole, as minister, 
governed almost altogether by bribing the 
House of Commons, and in the time of George 
III. the same thing was carried on extensively, 
the constitution has steadily moulded itself into 
well defined guarantees for individual liberty and 
settled law. 

The lecturer stated that he was in England 
in 1831, when the Reform bill passed. The 
object of this was to equalize representation in 
the House of Commons. What was called a 
close borough, like Old Sarum, for instance, 
l having a few inhabitants, sent as manv members 
she is but a puppet ; she does not even will the| to Parliament as Manchester, a city with a popu- 
regulation of her own household. We remem-| lation of some 200,000 inhabitants. Ministers 
ber the imperious dictation of the late Sir| introduced the bill, and after passing the Com- 
Robert Peel, when premier, as tothe household| mons it was rejected by the House of Lords. 
companions of the present queen. In regard} On this, great riots took place, and the houses 
to marriage, the last of all to follow the leading | of the obnoxious noblemen in London were at- 
of affection is the scion of royalty. By law, the| tacked by the mob. The Duke of Wellington 
sovereign must assent to every marriage, and in| had his iron blinds put down to protect the 
regard to her own, we remember the exile of| windows of Apsley Palace. At Bristol, Queen 
Lord Alfred Paget, and the compassionating | Square, the most aristrocratic part of the city, 
remark of Lord Brougham, that it was hard | was greatly defaced, and the rioters were charged 
she could not choose in England, but must go, | on by cavalry with loss of life. A great ferment 
like all her family, to Germany for a helpmate.| took place throughout the nation. Ministers 

The key to this contradictory state of ap-|seriously proposed to create Peers enough to 
pearance and fact must be sought in the history| force the bill through the House of Lords. 
of the British Constitution. It has been the | Something was said about marchinga regiment 
growth of ages, and the result of circumstanges| of the guards into Westminster, and making 
calling for its modification or change. Like|them Lords so as to effect the object. Under 
the common law, with which itis intertwined | this pressure, the Peers gave way, and some op- 
and protected, it presents that plastic character | posers, by a previous understanding, keeping 
to mould itself slowly to the exigencies of the| from the House when a second attempt was 
passing age. The despotism of Henry VIII.| made, it thus became a law. Great rejoicings, 
when Parliament was but an assembly of ob-| and a grand illumination of London and other 
sequious slaves to register the royal edict,| cities followed. But the constitutional inde- 
has, in its forms, a similar appearance at the| pendence of the House of Lords was violated. 
present day. Of him it is related, that when| He mentioned this to show how completely pub- 
the House of Commons made a difficulty in| lic opinion had shorn, not only the crown, but 
granting him the required supply of money, | also the aristocracy, of the power formerly pos- 

e sent for Edward Montague, a member of| sessed. 
great influence in the house, and he being in-| The government is carried on by what is 


















































are wanting, as in failure of kin to inherit, or, 
attainder, working corruption of blood, or con- 
veyance to an alien, &c., the land reverts, or, 
in technical’ language, escheats to the king. 
You will surely infer this to be a despotism— 
but, to your amazement, investigation demon- 
strates that all this pompous parade of power 
is the veriest sham on earth; that the royal 
personator of absolute authority is as much 

ound as the meanest of her subjects; that 
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termed the Ministry. This answers to our 
“Cabinet” in name, but with the real power of 
both President and’ Cabinet combined. The 
prominent ministers are mostly members of the 
House of Commons. They are there the lead- 
ers of the party in power—introducing, defend- 
ing, and carrying on the measures of govern- 
ment. An attempt was made a few days since 
in Congress, to ingraft this salutary feature of 
the British constitution, by permitting members 
of the Cabinet to take a part in the proceed- 
ings of the House of Representatives. 


_ While the ministry have a working majority 
in the House of Commons the machinery moves 
—but when, on any important question, this is 
clearly ascertained not to be the case, a resig- 
nation almost immediately follows. The sov- 
erelgu, on receiving their seals of office, then 
sends for a prominent man of the opposite party 
to form a ministry—who, generally, by precon- 
certed party arrangements, selects his political 
friends, and thus a new ministry takes the helm. 
If there be any doubt, however, about the po- 
litical complexion of the country at large, and 
ministers suppose that the House of Commons 
does not truly represent it, they dissolve Par- 
liament. Writs are issued for an election, and 
the great questions go to the people for their 
decision. Thus in a few weeks a new House of 
Commons comes in, chosen in view of the min- 
isterial measures. In this manner the govern- 
ment is a true reflex of public opinion, how- 
ever that opinion may vary according to the 
¢ rcumstances which may arise. The sovereign 
is, therefore, little more than a puppet in regard 
to political power. All the measures, and even 
the royal speeches emanate from the ministerial 
closet—they (the ministers) govern the king- 
dom, and are responsible for the acts of govern- 
ment—they face the legislature, are eatechised 
as to their proceedings, and, from the very ne- 
cessity of the case, they must be abundantly 
able to explain and defend, as well as originate 
their measures. : 

The elective franchise is not exercised, as 
with us, by secret ballot. A small property 
qualification is required to constitute an elec 
tion—aliens can neither. vote nor hold land. 
The crown descends, like the land, to the eldest 
male—it differs where there are only females 
in equal degree related to the last holder, in 
this, that while the land descends equally to all, 
the crown goes to the eldest. This law of prim- 
ogeniture, so repulsive to our ideas of right, is 
nevertheless in perfect accordance with the 
English habits of thought. Every owner of 
property has power to change it in his own 
case. But one species of tenure is excepted 
frém such control, that of petit sergeantry for 
lands granted by the crown. Of this he re- 
membered but two instances, viz., those given 
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the Duke of Marlborough and the Duke of 
Wellington for military services. 

The English constitution then, although un- 
written, and to appearance imperfectly defined, 
is, like the common law, of that plastic charac- 
ter which moulds itself to the wants of society. 
Yet it is not the less certain, although the old 
feudal law and the old aristocratic forms are 
still retained. Legal fictions, of course, abound. 
If there be an estate entailed, we are enabled to 
destroy the entail and convert it into one in 
fee simple by a deed for the purpose acknow- 
ledged in open court. The Englishman reach- 
es the same result by what is called a common 
recovery—a kind of sham suit on a supposed 
warranty of other lands, in which these are re- 
covered from the owner by a fictitious or nomt- 
nal party in’a judgment at law. So it 1s in al- 
most all legal proceedings—the cumbrous forms 
making it merely a matter of increased expense. 
The English Constitution may be compared to 
their grand old castles of medizeval origin, 
strong, massive, and enduring—but, as origl- 
nally built, utterly unfit for a modern residence. 
From time to time however useless portions 
have been cut away—additions and alterations 
made here and there—until, under successive 
owners you find all the appliances—all the con- 
veniences of modern taste and civilization. It 
might be torn down and the materials would 
furnish enough for two such dwellings of mod- 
ern build. Yet after all, there would be noth- 
ing gained by the change, in either beauty of 
design, or utility of purpose. The most that 
can be said is, that the venerable and majestic 
structure has been a very costly affair. So it 
is with this ancient aristocratic form of govern- 
ment. The conservative element in English 
society clings to the antiquated forms, but en- 
grafts on them every thing that is valuable in 
modern jurisprudence—all that is essential to 
the most perfect liberty, and absolute security. 
Much of the machinery employed is superflu- 
ous to the casual observer—it is complex—it 
is expensive. But, assuredly, no competent 
judge can doubt that the Constitution he had 
been illustrating in a few prominent points, 
has been tested by time and proved abundantly 
adequate to its task—the security and perma- 
nency under wise laws, impartially administered 
of individual right, with the largest amount of 
political liberty. 2d mo. 7, 1865. 


Trials make our faith sublime, 
Trials give new life to prayer, 
Lift us to a holier clime, 
Make us strong to do and bear.—Cowper. 


“ How shall I manage to be healthy?” said 
a wealthy invalid to the famous Dr. Abernethy. 
“ Live on sixpence a day, and earn it;” was his 
laconic reply. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MECHANISM IN NATURE. 
(Continued from page 768.) 

Invention, that long-headed Talisman ot our 
workshops, is making great progress in the art 
of sewing ; aided by the “sly hand of science,” 
it has sprung as at one leap from the dead level 
of six thousand years hand practice with the 
thread and needle and similar devices, into an 
industrial art, bringing relief to the weary hand 
and thrift to industry—thus exhibiting another 
proof of the power of mind over matter. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the first 
thought devoted to the arts should be the last 
to be developed, at least up to our time, and it 
seems now, to judge from the great variety of 
machinery brought into notice, that inventors 
were determined to redeem the ldst centuries 
of needle use in a single decade of our marvel- 
lous nineteenth century. 

Our wonder has been excited at the discovery 
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Now he (the male fish) arrives with a large 
fibre in his mouth, deposits it, rearranges the 
whole of the materials already accumulated, 
with his mouth : removing one fibre to this place 
and another to that, and departs in his search 
for more. * Now he returns, carrying a small 
piece of gravel, which is carefully placed on 
part of the fibres, as it were, to keep them 
down; he then draws himself slowly over the 
whole, and is off again. Now he brings another 
fibre, which he dibs in with his snout, so as to 
make it interlace with the others. 

Now he is busy poking acircular hole in the 
middle of the accumulated materials with his 
snout. Thus he conveys, without cessation, 
decayed rootlets, gravel, sand, and whatever he 
can find that will answer his purpose. : 

But I must observe that the specific gravity 
of his materials is continually tested ; for having 
found what appears a suitable fibre, itis carried 
a little way, then projected to a short distance 


of that remarkable piece of vital mechaaism— | from his mouth, and watched as it falls; if it 


the Tailor bird—but the student of nature soon 
learns that wonders never cease in the work- 
shop of that worthy old Dame, and that whether 
he searches the firmament above or the waters 


beneath, his efforts are always rewarded by some | 


falls slowly, it is tried again in the same mab- 
ner; and if it then proves too light, it is 
abandoned altogether, and another selected. If 
there should be any strong fibre which he has a 
difficulty in causing to remain in the position he 


new form of organic life, some new mode of | requires, a small quantity of sand is brought in 


existence, or some less known adaptation of 
means to ends. 


Any person might be accused of an undue 


his; mouth, and adroitly placed on the top of 
the fibre to keep it down ; if this does not effect 


| the purpose so as to please him, the refractory 





elasticity of thought, who would dare say, he ' piece is taken out, and rejected altogether. At 
once saw a fish sew; nor would serious argu- | the same time he hangs or hovers close over the 
ments convince even the more credulous of such | nest, and throws his body into a curious and 
an upheard of proceeding. rapid vibratory motion, by which he causes a 

All doubts, as to the existence of the little | rapid current of water to be projected on the 
feathered seamstress and her needle-work might | materials, as if to prove their stability ; and 
be cleared up by the presentation of her cun- | when this operation is performed, the lighter 
ningly wrought nest, but that even the most! particles and light mud, as it were, fanned or 
perfect individual of the “finny tribes” could | winnowed out by the generated current, may be 
make a stitch with that clumsy snout of his, is ‘seen floating away. Another very curious op- 
simply preposterous. Nevertheless, some fishes : eration is the act of drawing his body slowly 
do build nests, and with such threads as “old | over the surface of the materials which form the 


LO 


ocean ” spins. If they do not sew the parts of 
them together, they retain them in place by a 
sort of interweaving of fibres, which process, if 
it does more resemble darning than sewing, is 


nest. , 
I believe that at the time he excretes a glu- 
tinous matter, which acts as cement, and tends 


| to keep the materials together—at the same 


still a pretty fair specimen of art, and deserves | time that the pressure of his body may render 


at least an “ honorable mention.” 

Read what Buckland (quoting from an Eng- 
lish naturalist) has to say about the fresh 
water Stickleback, which, like his salt-water 
fifteen-spined brother, is equally skilful as a 
builder of nests. 

‘“‘] had the pleasure of seeing the nest built 
from the very commencement, and through all 
its stages. The place selected for the nest was 
the bare flat top of a piece of oolite, where it 
formed a right angle by resting against the glass 
partition which separated two ponds (in a tank), 
in one of which were kept four minnows and two 
small eels, and in the second the sticklebacks. 


them more compact; or it may be that the 
whole surface of the nest is by this action 
charged with milt. The whole time occupied 
in accumulating the materials for the nest was 
about four hours, during which interval a 
goodly quantity had been obtained.” Y. 

Phila., Ist mo, 28th, 1865. | 

(To be continued.) 
—— gg 

In many a village, and in many a house, is 
hidden a true Eden, which has neither been 
named nor marked down; for happiness is 
fond of covering over and concealing her ten- 
derest flowers. 
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rels per annum, at least a hundred years, 
amounting during that period to about eighty 
million barrels English measure ; these, if ar- 
ranged as previously stated, would form a con- 
tinuous line of oil barrels twenty-seven thousand 
three hundred miles long. 

Let us apply the foregoing remarks to the 
theory which would trace these vast reservoirs 
of oil in the caverns of the earth, to drains 
and filtrations from deposits of coal. No de- 
velopments resulting from geological investiga- 
tions, have come to my knowledge, which ren- 
der it necessary to modify the opinion formerly 
expressed, that no connections between coal de- 
posits and petroleum fountains or reservoirs 
have yet been discovered. No stream, rivulet 
or rill of the size of a quill even, has been dis- 
covered meandering towards an oil fountain. But 
it may be argued that the oil having percolated 
through the coal bed, descends into the earth, 
and, disappearing, finds a passage through the 
disrupted rocky strata, and is finally collected 
in the oil caverns alluded to. 

But this argument is too illy supported by 
facts to be of any value ; for it is well known 
that coal beds have overlying and underlying 
strata of slate, shale, and sandstone, so that the 
oil could not percolate downwards, nor exhale 
upwards ; therefore if it should actually separate 
from the coal, it would have to escape ina hor- 
izontal direction, or in a direction correspond- 
ing with the descent of the stratum upon which 
the coal rests. As a matter of course, collec- 
tions of the article, either in a liquid, or par- 
tially solidified form would appear, wherever 
there were cells fissures or basin-like cavities to 
receive and retain it; but no such cells or ecol- 
lections of oil have been noticed by geologists in 
our own or foreign countries, among the hun- 
dreds of millions of tons that have been mined 
and broken into small pieces for use. 

I am constrained, therefore, to believe that 
such drainage is not now taking place, and that 
there are no geological evidences that it 
ever has taken place during any former era; 
and that the theory of the derivation of petro- 
leum from coal, requires to be strengthened by 
more substantial testimony, before it can com- 
mand the assent of those who wish to base their 
belief upon reliable evidence. 

These remarks are not directed against the 
sentiments or theory of any one geologist in 
particular; for the doctrine of the coal origin 
of petroleum, is, or has been either advocated 
or acquiesced in, by the geologists of Europe 
and of this country almost without exception— 
some few as Ridgeway, Denton, and Whitney, 
and perhaps one or two others, have questioned 
it; but their substituted theories, having been 
formed: while the article was being produced 
in very limited quantities and entirely uncom- 
mensurate with the magnitude of the supply, are 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. : 
PETROLEUM AND KINDRED SUBSTANCES, NO. II. 













































BY G. F. 


In the previous article upon this subject, al- 
lusion was made to the great yieldings of the 
oil fountains in Western Pennsylvania. L. 
Blodget, in his recently published pamphlet, 
upon the “Commercial and financial strength 
of this Country,” says that the supply of oil 
from that region increased from seven hundred 
and fifty barrels in 1819. to two million two 
hundred and twenty thousand barrels in 1863. 
Some of his figures almost stagger belief, but 
as he appears to have taken much pains in the 
compilation of his statements, his computation 
probably approaches as near to accuracy as 
could reasonably be expected. 


The exportation of the present year, 1864, is 
estimated at from eight to ten hundred thou- 
sand barrels; and as it is not likely that more 
than one third of the yield is exported, and ad- 
mitting that the ratio of increase during 1864, 
has been equal to what it was during the five 
preceding years, the production would be but 
little if any short of three million barrels. 
Petroleum barrels, it is said, contain about forty 
gallons, amounting in the aggregate to one hun- 
dred and twenty million gallons, which at 
seventy cents per gallon would make the pro- 
duce for the year 1864, in currency, eighty- 
four million dollars. Reducing this sum one 
half to make it conform to the gold standard, 
we have the sum of forty-seven millions, which 
is about what has been the average annual yield 
of all the gold regions of California, since the 
discovery of the precious metal in that country. 
The foregoing gives at least a proximate idea of 
the value in money; but we may perhaps ob- 
tain a more adequate view of the bulk, by con- 
sidering, that were these three million barrels 
to be placed in a direct line side by side, they 
would reach a distance of eleven hundred and 
sixty miles. 

In contemplating this subject, the query nat- 
urally presents, is not this remarkable supply 
likely to be evanescent ? Although no positive 
answer can be given to this question, yet anal- 
ogy affords some instructive cousiderations rel- 
ative to it. 

In a previous article upon Petroleum, in 
the Intelligencer, allusion was made to the oil 
fountains in Birmah. What length of time 
they have been pouring out their treasure does 
not appear: one writer says, “for ages undi- 
minished,” and although this is rather an indef- 
inite expression,\ yet as they were known to 
Europeans in the preceding century, and as 
the earliest information, makes no reference to 
their first appearance, it would not be illogical 
to assume that they have been yielding their 
present supply of eight hundred thousand bar- 
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uite as unsatisfactory as the theory from which | fore the Christian era. Gowan bought fifteen 


they dissented. 


acres of land, including the oil fountain, for 


~The oil fountains of Persia, next to those| about the price of ordinary lard. 


ously recited, are the most important 

own, but being unpossessed of more detailed 

information, they must necessarily pass without 
further notice. 

There are some curious indications in our 
own country of this and similar substances, 
which may be presented interestingly to the 
reader, for it is rather a remarkable fact that 
while the presence of petroleum, has not been 
detected in connexion with coal, it nevertheless 
is found under such other conditions, as almost 
to forbid the possibility of its being traceable 
to coal beds. 

William Denton, geologist of Painsville, 
Ohio, says, “ I have seen large specimens of 
fossil coral, the cells of which are filled with 
rock oil, some of them obtained more than a 
hundred miles from the coal region. I have 
seen hundreds of these corals ful} of this oil, and 
these corals in the centre of limestone rocks.” 
Professor Eaton describes petroleum as exuding 
from the Niagara limestone, ‘‘ When the stone 
is burned for lime, the bitumen is sometimes so 
abundant as to flow like tar from the kiln ; and 
also that the sandstone of the Portage and 
Chemung group in New York, are in many 
places highly bituminous to the smell, and of- 
ten contain cavities filled with petroleum, and, 
in some places, seams of indurated bitumen— 
and in the northern part of Obio, petroleum is 
found to exude from these sandstones, in a 
greater or less degree, wherever they are ex- 
posed.” These few laet instances are recited 
as evidences that petroleum exists, though in 
limited quantities, under conditions unexplain- 
able upon the coal origin theory. 

As evidences of the aboundings of the article 
on our continent, it is said to exist in great 
quantities on the McKensie river, which flows 
into the Arctic Ocean in latitude 60° north ; 
and Humboldt discovered a copious fountain of 
the same in Venezuela, on the eastern shore of 
the South American continent, and also in the 
mountainous regions of the Pacific coast. In 
the latter instance it exudes from the surface of 
the ground in combination with an earthy sub 
stance, and upon re ree to the air becomes 
sufficently indurated to be used by the inhabit- 
ants for fuel. . 

A Parisian correspondent writes that oil wells 
have recently been discovered in the neighbor- 
hood of the Sea of Azoff, by a Bostonian named 
Gowan, who succeeded in organizing a company 
in London and Paris, which is prosecuting the 
oil business in that region profitably. And that 
he also visited the Island of Samos, in the Med- 
iterranean, where has long been known the cel- 
ebrated oil springs described by Heroditus, the 
Greek historian, about five hundred years be- 


(To be continued.) 


THE MANTLE OF ST. JOHN DE MATIIA. 


A Legend of ‘* The Red, White and Blue,” A. D. 1154— 
1864. 
BY JOHN G, WHITTIER. 
A strong and mighty angel, 
Calm, terrible and bright, 
The cross in blended red and blue 
Upon his mantle white! 


Two captives by him kneeling, 
Each on his broken chain, 
Sang praise to God who raiseth 

The dead to life again! 





Dropping his cross-wrought mantle, 
“ Wear this,” the angel said; 

“Take thou, O Freedom's priest, its signa— 
The white, the blue, and red.” 


Then rose up John de Matha 
In the strength the Lord Christ gave, 
And begged, through all the land of France, 
The ransom of a slave. 


The gates of tower and castle 
Before him open flew; 

The drawbridge at his coming fell, 
The door-bolt backward drew. 


For all men owned his errand, 
And paid his righteous tax: 

And the hearts of lord and peasant 
Were in his hands as wax. 


At last, outbound from Tunis, 
His bark her anchor weighed, 

Freighted with seven score Christian souls 
Whose ransom he had paid. 


But, torn by Paynim hatred, 
Her sails in tatters hung; 

And on the wild waves rudderless, 
A shattered hulk she swung. 


“God save us!” cried the captain, 
“For nought can man avail; 

O woe betide the ship that lacks 
Her rudder and ber sail! 


“Behind us are the Moormen; 
At sea we sink or strand ; 

There’s death upon the water, 
There’s death upon the land!” 


Then up spake John de Matha: 
‘“‘ God’s errands never fail ! 

Take thou the mantle which I wear, 
And make of it a sail.” 


They raised the cross-wrought mantle, 
The blue, the white, the red ; 

And straight before the wind off-shore 
The ship of Freedom sped. 


“God help us!” cried the seamen, 
“Por vain is mortal skill : 

The good ship on a stormy sea 
Is drifting at its will.” 


Then up speke John de Matha : 
‘My mariners, never fear ! 

The Lord whose breath has filled her sail 
May well our vessel steer!” 


FRIENDS?’ 


So on through storm and darkness 
They drove for weary hours; 

And lo! the third gray morning shone 
On Ostia’s friendly towers. 


And on the walls the watchers 
The ship of mercy knew— 

They knew far off its holy cross, 
The red, the white, and blue. 


And the bells in all the steeples 
Rang out in glad accord, 

To welcome home to Christian soil 
The ransomed of the Lord. 


So runs the ancient legend 
By bard and painter told ; 
And lo! the cycle rounds again, 
The new is as the old! 


With rudder foully broken, 
And sails by traitors torn, 
Our country on @ midnight sea 

Is waiting for the morn. 


Before her, nameless terror: 
Behind, the pirate foe ; 

The clouds are black above her, 
The sea is white below. 


The hope of all who suffer, 
The dread of all who wrong; 
She drifts in darkness and in storm, 
How long, O Lord! how long? 


But courage, O my mariners! 
Ye shall not suffer wreck 

While up to God the Freedman’s prayers 
Are rising from your deck. 


Is not your sail the banner 
Which God hath blest anew, 
The mantle that De Matha wore, 

The red, the white, the blue? 


Its hues are all of heaven— 
The red of sunset’s dye, 

The whiteness of the moonlit cloud, 
The blue of morning’s sky. 


Wait cheerily, then, O mariners, 
For daylight and for land ; 

The breath of God is in your sail, 
Your rudder is His hand. 


Sail on, sail on, deep-freighted 
With blessings and with hopes; 
The saints of old with shadowy hands 
Are pulling at your ropes. 


Behind ye holy martys 
Uplift the palm and crown; 
Before ye unborn ages send 
Their benedictions down. 


Take heart from John de Matha !— 
God’s errands never fail! 

Sweep on through storm and darkness, 
The thunder ang the hail! 


Sail on! the morning cometh, 
The port ye yet shall win; 

And all the bells of God shall ring 
The good ship bravely in! 


—Atlantic Monthly. 





THE wisest man may be wiser to-day than he 
was yesterday, and to-morrow than he is to- 
day.— Colton. 
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REPORT OF THE CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT ASSO- 
CIATION, FoR 1864. 


In reviewing our labors the past winter, we 
find but little to lay before our Association, 
and the friends who have so gentrously aided 
us in our efforts to mitigate the condition of the 
destitute and afflicted. . ° * 

Our meetings have not been so well attended, 
as in other years. The hearts and hands of the 
humane, have found various other fields of use- 
fulness. Our fear has been, that in the desire 
to render assistance to the destitution in other 
sections of our country, we may lose sight of 
the needy and afflicted at our own doors. Yet 
while we feel that charity should begin at home, 
we would not be found among those who would 
circumscribe its limits. 

To those who have aided us, with donations 
of money and goods, we return our warmest 
thanks. Our best efforts have been exerted to 
dispense their bounty judiciously; we especially 
acknowledge the receipt of three hundred dol- 
lars, from Mary D. Brown, trustee of the res- 
iduary fund of the estate of B. D. Brown, being 
a portion of the above fund. 

Also, two hundred dollars, through Anthony 
P. Morris and others, from the estate of the 
late Hannah Parke. These sums have been 
safely invested, as the nucleus of a fund, which 
we hope the generosity of other friends, will 
enable us to increase in the future. 

We are under obligations to the Managers of 

the House of Industry, for the use of a room 
in which to hold our meetings; and to the 
matrons for their courtesy toward us. 
We have not paid for the making of as many 
garments as has been customary, owing to the 
increased price of goods, and our desire to fur- 
nish as many as possible with articles of cloth- 
ing. 

‘ous subscriptions have not been increased 
in proportion to the demands made upon us. 

Our collections and legacies have amounted 
to $719 50, expenditures $200 50. 

Two hundred and twenty-nine garments 
have been distributed. The making of 106 paid 
for. 

President, EtizABETH J. Prxe, No. 532 
North Fourth street. 

Secretary, Louisa J. Roperts, No. 421 
North Sixth street. 

Treasurer, Manaaret S. Conarp, No. 821 
Marshall street. 


An Iron Letrer—We find the annexed 
tribute to the skill of Pennsylvania mechanics 
in the Birmingham Post: By the last American 
mail -we reeeived a letter which is remarkable 
both as a documentary curiosity and a speci- 
men of manufacturing skill. It is written oa 
\iron rolled so thin that the sheet.is only twice 
ithe weight of similar sized sheet of ordinary 
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note paper. Oneletter is eight inches long by five , ROOKS FOR SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBERS. 











































and a quarter broad, and its weight is two penny- Cony, il Vebad ste te n MS 
weights and twenty-one grains. The weight Seomenane te ore: ereseirsorsnansreiene 
of a shect of ordinary note paper of the same | Journal and works of John Woolman, carefully collated 

and prepared by John Comly -----+-« Cercccecccecccscoce 1.00 


size is one penny-weight and eleven grains. 
letter itself explains why we received it. 
It is dated “South Pittsburg (Pennsylvania); 
November 6th, 1864,” and it runs: ‘To the 
Editor of the Birmingham Journal: Sir: 
In the number of your paper, dated Oct. Ist, 
1864, there is an article setting forth that 
Joha Brown & Co., of the Atlas Works, Sheffield, 
had succeeded in rolling a plate of iron thirteen 
and a half inches thick. I believe that to be 
the thickest ever rolled. I send you this spe- 
cimen of iron made at the Sligo Iron Works, 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, as the thinnest iron 
ever rolled in the world up to this time, which 
iron I challenge all England to surpass for 
strength and tenuity. This, I believe, will be 
the first iron letter that ever crossed the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, and if you should think it worthy of 
notice in .your widely-circulated paper, please 
send me a copy of the same. Yours, &c., JoHN 
C. Evans.” We are assured by competent 
authority the iron upon which this letter is 
written is of exceedingly fine quality, and that 
the sheet is by far the thinnest ever seen in 
this country. Some remarkable specimens of 
finely-rolled iron were shown in the Belgian 
Court in the Exhibition of 1862, but the 
thinnest of them was much thicker than this. 
The production of such a sheet indeed is high- 
ly creditable to the manufacturing skill of 
Pittsburg, the Birmingham of America. 


- PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiovk anp Meau.—The Flour market is verydull. 
A sale of 100 barrels Spring Wheat extra family at 
$11 25; 100 barrels good Winter Wheat at $11 75, 
and small lots for home consumption at from $9 50 
for low grade superior up to $13 for fancy lots. 
Rye Flour ranges from $8 75 to $8 25 per barrel. 
ln Corn Meal nothing doing. 
oOo ——————=EKk£{_—&—&=XE_—=LEE_EE 

RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be done at 
the following prices; six lines or less (this size type) a ee 


Hugh Judge’s Journal. «+. +.....e-seeneeecececceccases - 7 
Memoirs: Ann Byrd, Isaac Martin, and Rufus Hall,each--- 25 
Cuages ComLy, Byberry, Pa.. 
or, Emmor Comiy, No. 131, 

8mo. 12, 1864.—tf. North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 

Also, “History of Delaware County, Penna,” containing in 
teresting accounts of early Friends, and the settlement of 
Friends’ Meetings; and other valuable statistics, with numerous 
engravings: By George Smith, M. D., 580 pages; price $3.00. 

“ Sister Ruth’s Stories for the Young.” «, %6. 

The Works of Isaac Pennington, 4 vols. * $5.00 

Foulke’s Almanac for 1865, large and pocket size; and various 
books belonging to “The Book Association of Friends.” 

limo. 19. + Emon Comy. 





RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIR#R.—This Institu- 
tion, which is located in a healthy and beautiful section of 
Chester County, Pa., three miles south of Coatesville, on the 
Penna. R. R., will commence its Spring and Summer term on the 
27th of Second month, next. 

The range of study includes a complete education. The 
Ancient and Modern Languages are taught without extra charge. 
Terms, $80 per session of twenty weeks. For circulars address 
—— ae Boarding Sahoo chaste Co. Pa 

un 1, Chester \. 

Imo 14, 1865.—8t. 3. 4, x. f. n. - 


R SALE.—A TRACT of 42 ACRES of GOOD LAND, a few 

minutes walk north of the Deput of the West Philadelphia 
Passenger Railroad, at 65th Street. On the premises are 3 never 
failing springs of soft water, a quarry of good building stone, and 
eight acres of woodland. The situation is very healthy, and com- 
mands a fine view of Vhiladelphia and vicinity. 

Enquire at No. 1233 Market Street. 

lmo, 28, 4t. 218. mfn. 


TOKES & FOULKE, MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 516 Arch 8t- 
have on hand a good assortment of CLOTHS, CASSIMERES» 
and VESTINGS, and are prepared to have the same made up to 
order in good style and at moderate prices. 
Particular attention given te making Friends’ Clothing. 
10 mo. 1—23t. 3, 4, 1806. 





ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITUTE—A Boarpine ScHoor ror 
Grats. This institution, healthfully and beautifully located 
about twenty miles from Philadelphia, un the northern limits of 
Attleboro’, Bucks Cu., Pennsylvania, WILL OPEN ITS WINTER TERM 
on the first day of ‘Tenth month, 1864, (10th mo. 1st, 1864). The 
course of instruction embraces all the branches of a complete En- 
glish, Classical and aluthematical education. Superior facilities 
afforded for the acquisition of the French e. 

For terms of admission and other particulars, see Circular, 
which may be hud on application to the Principals, Attleboro’ 
P. 0., Bucks Co., Pennsylvania, 

IsRakEL J. GRAHAME, 


Janz P. GRAHAME, 
Pri 





827—6 mos. 





M. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffins, 

and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 





ee ear ears eeenrr soe e>s se eres See geo” Ground,—Fuuerals, and all other business connected with the 
For every additional insertion. .-...-c.---... 40cta, | 6toUnd, will be promptly attended to. 
For every additional line or part thereof 10 cts, 7th mo. 30.—ly. p.Wx.ne, 





Philada, 8th mo. 27, 1864. 


LS 

VHESTER VALLEY ACADEMY, at Coatesville, Chester Coun- 
C ty Pa. The Spring Term of this Institution will commence 
on the 27th of Third month, and continue 12 weeks. 

Price for this Term, $60. J. K. Tarior, Principal. 

2 mo. 18, 12t. 415f. x. n. 


— ALMANACKS, FOR 1865, Calculated by Dr. Jos. 
FouULKE, now ready. Kither the Large, or the Pocket Alman- 
ack sent per mail free, on receipt of 15 cents. 
By T. EtLwoop Zz11, Publisher, 
12mo. 24,—8t. Nos. 17 & 19 South 6th 8t., Phila. 
. 
a & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 (Eight Thirty- 
Five) Market Street, below Ninth, invite an examination of 
their stock of Housekeeping and Building Tools and 
Cutlery. Its variety will be constantly increased by addition 
of new and improved articles. Clothes-wringers, of several pat- 
terns, for sale. Printed Catalogues of our Goods, combined with 
many useful i, and other information, furnished on appli 
eation. limo. 12, 1864.—17t. 3.4. 








ng UNDERSIGNED informs his ‘Friends, that he has taken the 
I STORE, No. 107 North 4th Street, above Arch, where he will 
keep a good assortment of CLOTHS, CASSIMERES & VESTINGS, 
which he will make to order, and in good style,, at reasonable 
prices; particular attention given to Friends’ clothing. 

2d mo. 18, 1865. 13t. 513. ¥. 1. v. P. Wm. Hawkins. 








PRING TERM OF CONCORDVILLE SEMINARY, on the 
Se Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Railroad, 20 miles west 


f Philadelphia, will commence 34 month 21, 1865, and continue , ; 
teehee Wecks, to Oth month Och. For Particulars, address Printed by MERRIE Wi& SON, 


san or Aveustos C, Nornis, ; 
a4. Bt. igpette Sonne Saale Delaware Co., Penn’s. Book, Pamper and general Jog Printers, 243 Arch’ St. 
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